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good deal of uneasiness. In England a campaign was
started in the press; the Irish demands were denounced
from numberless pulpits and platforms and petitions
against them were organized in London and in different
parts of the country. The English and Scotch Roman
Catholics were perplexed and unsympathetic. Their Irish
brethren were in a better position than themselves. Wide
parliamentary suffrage had been granted to Ireland in
1793, but the English Roman Catholics were not enfran-
chised; they could rise to the rank of colonel in the
Irish army, but in England they could only be privates;
they could graduate in Dublin university but were excluded
from Oxford and Cambridge. The Viceroy was distressed
and anxious. He was always glad to compromise as graci-
ously and with as little argument as possible when it
could be done with honour, but he had to obey orders
from England. The Chancellor's legal mind was accus-
tomed to face and reason out a question to its finish with a
scholarly precision of thought, word and judgment, and
he felt that the welfare of Ireland was at stake. He there-
fore remained in London, determined to speak out strongly.
He knew that the whole force of the Irish Roman Catholic
Church would be turned against him on his return, but
he was the last man to shirk what he felt to be his duty,
or to purchase popularity by pandering to popular pre-
judices; so he cleared the decks, nailed his colours to the
mast, and fearlessly faced the storm. The debate began
on the loth May.
In his strong condemnation of the Irish clergy of the
Roman Catholic Church, the Chancellor also voiced the
experience of practically all the Government officials in
Ireland at that time. Public and private records amply
bear out the statements he made. On the other hand
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